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THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-CUSTOM     CHAP.

Similar
custom
practised
by the Kal
of New
Guinea
and the
Looboos
of Sumatra
for the
purpose
of giving
the slip to
spiritual
pursuers.

would also anoint with it the sick man, who would be taken
outside for the purpose. The patient would then re-enter
the house, letting his clothing fall off, as he passed through
the doorway. The medicine-man would carry away the
branches, the stick, the clothing, and the meat. The
branches and the stick he would cast upon waste land,
but the meat and the clothing he would keep for himself." l
Here the notion of transferring the sickness to the animal is
plainly combined with, we may almost say overshadowed by
the notion that the ailment is left behind adhering to the
cleft plantain-stem or to the stick and branches of the narrow
opening through which the patient has made his way. That
obviously is why the plantain-stem or the stick and branches
are thrown away on waste land, lest they should infect other
people with the sickness which has been transferred to them.
The Kai of German New Guinea attribute sickness to the
agency either of ghosts or of sorcerers, but suspicion always
falls at first on ghosts, who are deemed even worse than the
sorcerers. To cure a sick man they will sometimes cleave a
stick in the middle, leaving the two ends intact, and then oblige
the sufferer to insert his head through the cleft, After that
they stroke his whole body with the stick from head to foot.
" The stick with the soul-stuff of the ghosts is then hurled
away or otherwise destroyed, whereupon the sick man is
supposed to recover." 2 Here the ghosts who cause the sick-
ness are clearly supposed to be scraped from the patient's
body by means of the cleft stick, and to be thrown away or.
destroyed with the implement. The Looboos, a primitive
tribe in the Mandailing district of Sumatra, stand in great
fear of the wandering spirits of the dead (soemangots). But
" they know all sorts of means of protecting themselves
against the unwelcome visits of the spirits. For example,
if a man has lost his way in the forest, he thinks that this
is the work of such a spirit ($oemangot\ who dogs the
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